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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 
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interest and on the matter of organizing a revolutionary movement. Alan Sanderses re-<~s che old 
dispute between DeLeonists and World Socialists on labor vouchers versus free access Thus 
longstanding argument about how goods would be distributed goes to the root of libenznan socialist 


concepts of a new society 
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From: Adam.BUICK@SG.cec. be 3 
To: newdem@aol.com 
Date: 96-07-11 16:21:41 EDT 


Dear Dave Stratman 11 July 1996 


Thanks for your latest circular. In the meantime I have read your book and offer the 
following comments. 


1. I don’t understand why you persist in attacking what you call "Marxism". I don’t like the 
word myself, for two reasons. First, it suggests that "socialist theory" (for want of a better 
word) was the invention of a single Great Thinker who all on his own founded his own 
School of Thought, and, second, it implies that those who might consider themselves 
"Marxists" have to agree with everything Marx wrote and did. The first is not just 
historically wrong but contrary to the theory Marx himself developed while the second 
would be a quite unreasonable and dogmatic, quasi-religious attitude to take. The only 
reason I would describe myself as a "Marxist" would be so as not to identify myself as an 
“anti-Marxist"! 

Having said this, Karl Marx was a historical figure who did hold views which he put on 
record, and I have to say that I do not recognise your account of these views. You attribute 
to him a crude economic determinism, even egotism, which he did not hold. It was not his 
view that all humans were motivated in their actions by what they perceived to be their 
material self-interest. He certainly did hold that economic factors were ultimately 
determinant in the course of history, but this is not at all the same proposition nor is it 
incompatible with a view which sees humans as necessarily social, cooperative animals. In 
any event, Marx himself did not regard this as being the case, as a reading of the famous 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 shows. Here Marx does advance the view 
that humans have a "nature" that is incompatible with the competitive, possessive and 
atomising individualism of capitalism both in practice and in its self-justifying theory. This 
has led some to talk of Marx’s "humanist" philosophy and to talk about “Marxist 
Humanism". 

I personally don’t do this because, in the end, it doesn’t matter what Marx may or may 
not have said, but I do hold the view that it is capitalism, and not a cooperative society of 
equals (socialism), that is incompatible with "human nature”. I think that the evidence has 
accumulated to show that humans are, and always have been, social, cooperative animals 
who, to live properly, need to live in a cooperative community. This may be the point you 
yourself are trying to make. If so, I think Marx would have agreed with you. But, because 
you don’t express it in this way, you create another problem for yourself. 


2. You claim that not all human beings, but only the working class (rather narrowly defined 
I think, to exclude a large number of white collar workers), have this in-built desire to live 
in a harmonious community of cooperation, equality and solidarity. 

The working class, as humans, certainly do have this, but because they are humans and 
not because they are workers. In fact, because it is a characteristic of all humans it is a 
characteristic of the members of all other classes too, including the members of privileged 
and exploiting classes. So, logically, you shouldn’t be talking in terms of "class struggle" at 
all, but in terms of the struggle of humans against an inhuman, even anti-human, system of 
competition and production for profit. 

Classes, I think you agree, are defined economically, by the place they occupy in the 
socio-economic process of wealth-production. If they are defined economically (in this broad 
sense) it seems to me the "class struggle" must be defined in the same way. This you don’t 
want to do. In my view, in this you are being illogical. You can either say that the struggle 
against capitalism is a struggle of all humans against an inhuman system or you can say that 
the class struggle is essentially a struggle (not necessarily just a narrowly economic struggle, 
incidentally) between two economic classes. But you can’t say that the class struggle is a 
human struggle against an inhuman system waged by an economic class. 

On the other hand, it is not incompatible with an economic definition of class and class 


struggle to say that the struggle of the working class to live under cepuzlism :s, ultimately 
and implicitly and (at first) unconsciously, a struggle for a world of cagperenon, solidarity 
and equality in that it is not just over wages and conditions but over #20 sh2li own and 
control the productive resources of society (a privileged minority or the people es a whole?). 
Proof of this can be found in history in that in all great social upheavals < section at least of 
the oppressed class has opted for communism (M|nzer and the anabaptists in the German 
Peasants War, Winstantley and the Diggers in the English Revolution, Bedeuf and the 
Conspiracy of the Equals in the French Revolution); in short, communism is the "natural" 
and logical outcome of the struggle of the exploited, oppressed class in class-divided 
societies. 

Anyway, these are just some thoughts. I’d be interested in any comments. 


Yours for Socialism 


Adam Buick 


DE EE OK 2 OK i 


Dear Adam: 


Thanks for your e-mail of 7/11/96. I’m sorry it has taken this long to respond. I will try to 
deal with each of the points you raise in turn. 


1, I am sorry that my reasons for attacking Marxism should remain so unclear, since I devote 
so much of my book to doing it. As I explain in my book, my quarrel is not with every jot and 
tittle of Marx's thought, but with what I call the paradigm or model for understanding history 
and society which his work articulated, in which economic forces drive history and economic 
development is the basis of human development. I won’t repeat here my arguments meant to 
trace the roots of Marxism-Leninism in Marxism. It isn’t actually necessary to look at the 
history of the Soviet Union or of the Social Democratic parties of Europe to see where Marxism 
leads. One has only, I think, to examine the way in which contemporary Marxists view people 
and the world to see evidence of the effects of seeing the world through the lens of Marxism. 
T have attached my latest reply to Frank Girard, a person for whom I have the greatest respect, 
as an example. In his zeal to see working people engaged in class struggle "scientifically," 
Frank the Marxist must strip them of precisely those motivations which are most human and 
which give their actions real significance. 


My point in all this is not to vilify Marx but to try and understand what has gone wrong with 
the socialist project so that we may succeed in it. (You will note though that my conclusions 
about Marxism and “socialist” parties have led us to redefine our goal as "revolutionary 
democracy” rather than socialism, though revolutionary democracy includes what you would 
call socialism). I believe that there is a contradiction between Marx’s vision--the Socialist 
society he wanted to help establish--and his paradigm. It is his paradigm which I attack. 


I don’t believe that I have misrepresented Marx or attributed to him any views which were not 
his own. At the same time, I can well imagine that the Marx whom I describe is somewhat 
different from the Marx whose work has inspired much of your own. The reason for this is that 
I am not attempting to develop a nuanced portrait of Marx or to see him in all his complexity, 
or even just to use this or that concept to analyze an issue. I am attempting rather to bring to 
light and examine the fundamental elements of his paradigm which have had the gravest 
consequences for revolutionary thought. My concern is with Marx as he has impacted history. 
In regard to Marx’s view of human nature as he discussed it in the 1844 Manuscripts: I discuss 
this matter on pages 164 ff. of my book and in the notes to these pages. What you say is quite 
correct, that Marx saw humans as social and cooperative animals and thai Se saw capitalism and 
human nature as contradictory. 
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But human nature for Marx was an abstraction, something that history was moving to fulfill, 
rather than something shaping and present in every human being. Marx saw real existing human 
individuals to be deprived of their human nature by class society, and especially by capitalism: 
"Estranged labor turns thus...Man’s species being...into a being alien to him..." (Economic and 
Philosophic MSS, p. 114) In other words, man in class society is alienated from his human 
nature (species being): "[TJhe abstraction of all humanity, even of the semblance of humanity, 
is practically complete in the full-grown proletariat..." (The Holy Family, p. 53) 

The effect of alienated labor is that the worker, as Marx quotes Adam Smith approvingly, 
"generally becomes as stupid and as ignorant as it is possible for a human creature to become." 
(Capital, I, p. 362) According to Marx, the relationship of workers in the context of estranged 
labor mimics the relationship of labor to capital: "Hence within the relationship of estranged 
labor each man views the other in accordance with the standard and the relationship in which 
he finds himself as a worker."(1844 MSS, p. 115) 


For Marx, workers under capitalism are alienated from themselves and from each other. Their 
outlook reflects the outlook of capitalists. Marx views workers not as an active force constantly 
struggling against the negative and alienating effects of capitalism but rather as if they are 
passively shaped by these dehumanizing forces. I believe that it is largely in this tendency to 
view workers as dehumanized that much of the danger of Marxism and the path to Leninism 
lies. It is also the path to the modern left’s tendency to look on working people with contempt. 


The paradigm which I am proposing differs from Marxism in nothing so much as in positing 
a working class which has not been robbed of its humanity but which retains goals and values 
of its own, rooted both in working class culture and in a human nature which it is engaged in 
a constant struggle to assert against the forces which attack it. I believe that from this view of 
the working class as an active force in full possession of its humanity one can evolve an entirely 
different understanding of history from Marx’s and a "science of revolution" that can allow us 
to win. This is the task that I began in my book and which we in New Democracy are 
attempting to continue through our activities now. 


2. The relationship between classes and human nature which you raise is an interesting one 
which I discuss in my book (pp. 250-255), and which I also discuss in my reply to Frank 
Girard. (Incidentally, I think you may be right in regard to my tending to define “the working 
class" too narrowly; this has been problematic for me and would benefit from further 
discussion. ) 


I won’t repeat here the points I already develop in my reply to Frank, except to disagree with 
your statement that "The working class, as humans, certainly do have this [built-in desire to live 
in a harmonious community...], but because they are humans and not because they are 
workers." The natural desire of human beings for relationships of solidarity and equality are 
tempered and shaped by the role they play in contributing to or exploiting collective human 
effort. The role of working people in creating the bases of human life expresses and reinforces 
their natural human desires for equality and solidarity. The role that exploiting classes play 
develops in them the opposite desires and values, in which their fulfillment and self-definition 
come not from contributing to the human collective but from taking from it and seeing oneself 
as superior to other humans. 


Thus the class war that develops between these opposing classes has at its heart not simply a 
fight over the division of wealth but a more profound conflict over the values that should shape 
society and what it means to be a human being. 


Regarding whether classes are defined economically: capitalism is not simply an economic 
system but a system of human relations. Classes are defined by their relation to production; 
but relations of production are relations to the creation and destruction of human life and 


society. To maintain their control capitalists must attack those things about us which are most 
human: our consciousness of ourselves and each other and our relationships to other human 
beings. I think I can maintain quite logically that capitalism is an inhuman system (cf. Marx), 
and that it is the working class--and only the working class--who can destroy it (again cf. 
Marx). The difference here between myself and Marx would seem to be that I believe the 
working class will destroy capitalism not simply because it is in its interest to do so, but 
because it is its goal to do so: the working class will destroy capitalism because capitalism 
contradicts the most profound beliefs of working people about what it means to be a human 
being. 


As I reread your last paragraph, it’s not clear to me what it is we are disagreeing about, if 
indeed we are--a sure sign that a letter has gone on too long. 


I think a difficulty in the exchanges which I have had with Stan Parker and Frank Girard is that 
they have been on too academic and abstract a level; we have some important things in 
common, but we also have some very different ideas and experiences, and I am not sure that 
we understand each others’ meanings in the way they are intended. Perhaps as our discussions 
develop we can focus on more immediate and concrete issues, where the meaning and the 
consequences of our various ideas will become more clear. 


I had the impression when I spoke with Steve Coleman and Stan that there has been at least 
some fairly fundamental criticism of Marxism in the SPGB. (I believe it was said that John 
Crump had written along these lines; I wrote to John and sent him a copy of my book, but have 
not heard back from him.) Am I mistaken? It isn’t clear to me to what extent the SPGB is wed 
to Marxism as the means to achieving its goals. 


At any rate, thank you again for your letter. I hope to talk with you again. 


Dave Stratman 
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Date: 96-08-01 
Dear Dave: 


Thanks for the stuff you sent me. I had time to read it over the 
weekend and would offer the following comments: 


1. If you are attacking the "paradigm" which sees workers as the mere passive playthings of 
economic forces then I agree with you; workers do act from other than economic motives and 
workers can have some effect on what happens even under capitalism. All I would add is that 
I don’t recognise this paradigm as "Marxism", though I would concede that many of those who 
call themselves "Marxists" have had held positions close to this. Maybe whatever 

group you must surely have been associated with did; it is, after all, a key tenet of Leninism 
that the workers are only capable of reaching a “trade union consciousness", i.e. of only acting 
in an “economistic" way. To tell the truth, the vast majority of all those who have ever called 
themselves "Marxists" have been, rather, Leninists. So what you are really attacking is 
Leninism, not Marx’s own views. 


2. Having said this, I also concede that in his early writings (including the manuscripts of 1844 
which I mentioned) Marx did tend to have a view of the working class of a downtrodden, 
dehumanised class not really capable of liberating itself on its own. There is one passage in one 
of his other early writings where he talks of the workers being the “heart” of the revolution and 


the "philosophers" being the "head" (brains) of the revolution; which I think was the nearest 
he came to Leninism. 


You are quite right to say that Marx’s early philosophical assessment of the workers as a 
dehumanised class was wrong. I referred to these writings to show that Marx did not have an 
"economistic” vision of socialism but a "humanistic" one (since, of course, the concept of 
"dehumanization" assumes that there is a sort of natural humanity that people can lose or be 
deprived of). I would only add that Marx later abandoned this view of the workers as a 
dehumanised class and came to accept that they alone were capable of liberating themselves, 
as in the motto of the IWMA in which he was active for a decade “the emancipation of the 
working class must be the work of the working class itself". This is what I have always 
understood "Marxism" (if the word must be used) to be, the antithesis of all varieties of 
Leninism. 


3. One of the consequences of the paradigm you are (correctly) attacking is indeed, as you 
point out in your reply to the New Unionist, that, if the workers are only capable of thinking 
and acting "economistically" socialism can only come by some other group seizing political 
power and using it to "remould" the workers’ attitudes by changing their economic environment 
and by exhortatory propaganda. But once again, in my view this was not Marx’s view. It was 
that of Lenin; it was also endorsed by Herbert Marcuse and by the Maoists. I am not sure to 
what extent it validly applies to the SLP and its derivates, but it certainly does not apply to 
Marx. Just have a look at his "Theses on Feuerbach" where, confronted with this position, he 
asked the very pertinent question: "Who is to educate the educators?". It is also certainly not 
the view of the SPGB since we’ve said for over 90 years now that you can’t have socialism 
until and unless a majority of workers want it, i. e. that only us workers can emancipate 
ourselves by our own understanding and efforts. We change society, we ourselves change our 
social and economic environment. 


4. By now you have probably gathered that the SPGB is not anti-Marxist! We are in the Marxist 
tradition but a quite different one from the one you (and we) attack and which you may yourself 
have once been a part of. This, no doubt, is why we don’t recognise the paradigm you are 
correctly attacking as Marxism. 


Members of the SPGB differ in the extent to which they are prepared to accept the label 
"Marxist", since, in the end, the case for social revolution does not rest on what Marx (or any 
other single person) may or may not have said but on the social facts. In any event, Marx is 
highly regarded, but not worshipped or slavishly followed, by SPGB members. Lenin, and all 
forms of Leninism, on the other hand, are not. Since we both criticise the same paradigm, only 
you call it "Marxist" while we call it “Leninist", perhaps our disagreement is largely verbal. 


5. There is another purely terminological difference too: we still talk about "socialism" as the 
goal whereas you prefer the phrase "revolutionary democracy". But we are not going to fall out 
over that. However, I get the impression from your flyers and leaflets that your main activity 
is going to workers on strike and engaged in other similar struggles and supporting and 
encouraging them in their struggles. Obviously we are not against 

doing this (we are workers too and can see the need and utility for such struggles) but, as an 
organisation, our main activity is "educational", "propagandistic", call it what you will, aimed 
at spreading socialist ideas amongst all workers, whether on strike or not. You don’t seem to 
be engaged in this, though presumably you wouldn’t decry it. So here would be a difference 
of emphasis, leading to a difference of practice. 


Adam Buick 


Dear Discussion Bulletin and David Stratman: 


| read We CAN Change the World, enjoyed it very much and agreed with much of it. 
However, the idea that people need to be conscious agents of change who act on the basis of 
anti-capitalist values and the idea that most people are already engaged (whether they know it or 
not) in a struggle against capitalism are not entirely new paradigms. | have been a member of an 
organization (which considered itself Marxist) that had that outlook. Also, | have met many 
individuals who have those views. 

The question of "self-interest" verses “against self-interest"or "self-sacrifice" seems to me 
to be a false dichotomy. (And | would like to know where David Stratman gets the quote attributed 
to Marx that “every individual seeks only his particular interest.") | never got the impression that 
Marx viewed working people as dehumanized passive victims, although | must admit | am no 
Marxist scholar. Also, | think the current left spends too much time debating the past rather than 
discussing the present and future. (This is not to say we don't need to learn from history, however 
we should not see it as all-important to either defend a particular individual and hold them up 
almost as a god, nor to vilify another individual. What is important is what agreements we can come 
to now to work toward the future.) 

The way | look at it is that different people have different ways of viewing their self-interest 
---- on a continuum from a very narrow view to an extremely broad view. Some people view their 
self-interest as pertaining solely to themselves and don't even care about family members, etc. 
Most people extend their view of self-interest to include making sacrifices for direct family 
members. Some people extend self-interest to nation, race, religious groups, etc. (and this can 
actually be a more dangerous view of self-interest for humanity than the very narrow view). 
Actually, the way one views "self-interest" tends to depend on the way one identifies "self". Does 
one identify as and feel that one is primarily an individual self? Or does one identify in terms of 
something broader (not to say they don't recognize their own individuality and the uniqueness 
they bring to the group)? The people that want to maintain wealth and power above the rest of the 
people know that humans are social creatures for the most part. This is why at different points in 
history they consciously stir up feelings of unity and self-sacrifice based on nation, race, and 
religion. Most people want to feel connected to other humans and feel it is in their self-interest to 
sacrifice for that connection and for the “group as a whole”. 

It seems to me that it is the job of those of us who identify not in narrow terms, but instead 
in terms of humanity or working class (in the broadest sense of those who don't live luxuriously off 
the labor of others), to help to spread this consciousness. The left needs to reclaim the moral 
high road which the right wing has appropriated. Most people | know who developed consciously 
left ideology (including myself) did so because they cared about human relationships and were 
disturbed by the immorality and hypocrisy of racism, imperialism, capitalism, sexism etc. --- 
ideologies and practices which see some groups as less human than others. We learned that as 
long as the economic and social organization that produces the basic things we need to survive is 
based on promoting extreme inequality and is based on one of the most negative human values 
(greed) that it is not surprising that most human relationships would be affected by these negative 
values. | want a more egalitarian, more human world where we can develop better relationships 
with each other and with nature. To work for this is in my self-interest even when it means (as it 
usually does) self-sacrifice. 


To accomplish the goals that many who read this bulletin seem to share, we do not need 
or want an "elite" (as Statman refers to) group leading the effort. However, it is my opinion that we 
will have to be much more organized than we currently are. Those who definitely want to maintain 
heirarchy, oppression, and power over people are highly organized. Anything less organized will 
not be able to contend with the current dominant group. However, we must watch out for the 
danger inherent in organizations and never view the organization as primary. The goals and 
values are primary and must always be kept in mind. The organization is only a temporary tool 
neccessary to accomplish those goals and may need to be merged, dissolved, etc. in the future. 
This must constantly be evaluated. We must not fall in love with our organizations whatever they 
may be to the point that our primary purpose becomes to defend and build our organization at all 


cost. Keep the goals and values at the forefront! 
T.F. 


SOCIALISM'S CONSUMER MARKET---FREE ACCESS VS QUALIFIED ACCESS 


The "downsizing" that is presently threatening workers and cutting 
them loose from their moorings may cause them to question the economic 
system--Capitalism, the Wages System--that is doing this to them, may also 
prompt them to look into the bona fide socialist alternative. 


There is a basic proposition of true Socialism that no capitalist 
apologist or "socialist" Social Democrat will touch with a ten-foot pole. 
That proposition is abolition of the thing that is causing poverty and 
unemployment--the wages system--and its replacement with a system wherein 
Labor will receive directly and indirectly the full fruit of its labor! 


To say that Socialist Labor will be paid in full for the work that 
it does is of course to imply that Wage Labor is not paid in full but is 
cheated at the workplace, the point of production. This is precisely 
what happens! "Politically correct" professors of economics have yet to 
disprove Marx's proof that unpaid labor is the obverse of the capitalist 
profit coin, thus: 


"The value of a commodity is determined by the total quantity 
of labor contained in it. But part of that quantity of labor is 
realized in a value for which an equivalent has been paid in the 
form of wages; part of it is realized in a value for which no 
equivalent has been paid. Part of the labor contained in the 
commodity is paid labor; part is unpaid labor. By selling, there- 
fore, the commodity at its value, that is, as the crystallization 
of the total quantity of labor bestowed upon it, the capitalist 
must necessarily sell it at a profit. He sells not only what has 
cost him an equivalent, but he sells also what has cost him no- 
thing, although it has cost his workman labor." 


Seen thus, workers may well ask themselves what is fair about the 
conservative motto, "A fair day's wages..."? What is fair about a pick- 
pocket economic system wherein capitalist profit derives from labor that 
the capitalist does not pay for? 


Socialism will harbor no such paradox as poverty in the midst of 
plenty. This because workers will have united on both the political and 
industrial fields to inaugurate social control and worker administration 
of the nation's industries and services, thus ending Capitalism and Wage 
Slavery. What is more, it follows that in so doing they, the workers, 
will have also dumped into the garbage-bin of history the very thing that 
they are today struggling to get more of! MONEY! 


No more money? Are Socialists mad? Not so. The chief thing about 
money that Socialists find unacceptable lies outside its use as legal 
tender or as a medium of exchange. What Socialists decry is an abominable 
aspect of money which appears to be inseparable from it--its use in the 
producers’ market as CAPITAL! In simple yet powerful language, De Leon 
put it thus: 

“When the tools needed for production were simple and cheap, 


-. everyone could employ himself. There was wealth, but there was 
no capital....Assoon, however, as the tool of production became 


too great for every man to acquire, wealth took on a new power. 
In the hands of those who possessed it, it became a means of 
purchasing the tool that all needed; it grew into an instrument 
of oppression; it became capital. Those who worked for the 
owner of the tool, the capitalist, no longer enjoyed the full 
product of their labor. The major part they had to turn over to 
him. The workman was now, as it were, put through the wringer. 
Whatever of wealth he could carry with him between the rollers 
became his wages. What was wrung out in the process--and this 
was always the greatest portion--flowed into the boss's tub, 
labeled 'profits.' Every increase of capital amounted to a 
tightening of the screws--more wealth stayed in the boss's tub, 
less dripped through into the pay envelope." 


How, then, will a moneyless society obtain consumer goods that are 
necessary for life and well-being? 


Disregarding a possible need for rationing in the immediate after- 
glow of a socialist political victory, Socialists appear split into two 
main camps on the issue--those advocating "free access according to self- 
defined needs" and those standing for qualified access. In the free 
access camp are found The Socialist Party of Great Britain and its com- 
panion parties of The World Socialist Movement; in the qualified access 
camp are found De Leonists. Now which philosophy of access to consumers' 
markets--free or qualified--would seem the more likely to ensure a 
successful transition from Capitalism (a money economy) to Socialism 
(a moneyless economy)? Let readers judge. 


The free access position is, we believe, based on an unwarranted 
premise~-the assumption that the capitalist class and riffraff among its 
supporters would willingly bow to the will of the people, expressed in 
a mandate for Socialism; would NOT attempt to undermine, thus discredit, 

a newborn socialist economy; would NOT, for instance, have its goon squads 
use free access to strip markets bare of food. 


In contrast we believe the qualified access position (the De Leonist 
position) is well considered. This position not only enlists the econo- 
mic MIGHT of an integrally-organized Socialist Industrial Union to enforce 
the RIGHT of a mandate for Socialism, it at the same time serves notice 
that Socialism will acquaint a deposed class of capitalist freeloaders 
with the necessity and duty of honorable toil. 


So what should Socialism use instead of money? Labor vouchers! Un- 
like money, the labor voucher will not circulate. Unlike money, the labor 
voucher will be non-transferable. Unlike money, whose stamp provides no 
clue as to how its possessor came by it, the labor voucher will record 
socially-necessary labor time expended by the worker, which voucher (after 
deductions for retirees and those unable to work, for maintenance and/or 
expansion of the industrial and service infrastructure, for medical re- 
search, for restoration of the environment, etc.) will be exchangeable for 
an equal amount of socially-necessary labor that is crystallized in con- 
sumer goods--value for value. 


Bona fide Socialism, whose aim is abolition of wage (and salary) 
servitude, is accordingly dead set against freeloading in any shape or 
form, hence will expect all able-bodied of working age to pull their own 
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weight. But how will Socialism ensure compliance with this expectation if 
not by means of the labor voucher, an instrument well designed to reward 
the diligent and penalize the shirker? In his criticism of The Gotha 
Program, specifically here as regards its abysmally confusing call for "a 
just [Our emphasis. ]. distribution of the proceeds [the product] of labor," 
Marx makes the case for the labor voucher as follows: 

“What we are dealing with here is a Communist society [i.e., a 
genuine communist society, i.e., a genuine socialist society! ], not 
as it has developed on its own basis, but, on the contrary, as it 
is just issuing out of capitalist society; hence,a society that 
still retains, in every respect, economic, moral and intellectual, 
the birth marks of the old society from whose womb it is issuing. 
Accordingly, the individual producer gets back--after the deduc- 
tions--exactly as much as he gives to it. What he has given to it 
is.his individual share of labor. For instance, the social labor 
day consists of the sum of the individual labor hours; the individ- 
ual labor time of the single producer is the fraction of the so- 
cial labor day supplied by him, his share of it. He receives from 
the community a check showing that he has done so much labor (after 
deducting his labor due to the common fund), and with this check 
he draws from the common store as much of the means of consumption 
as costs an equal amount of labor. The same quantity of labor 
that he has given to society in one form, he receives back in an- 
other form." 


--Alan Sanderson 


(From page 2) 
A letter from Kevin Doyle of the Workers’ Solidarity Movement answers Jeff Stein’s DB80 letter taking 
issue with an earlier letter from the WSM on the role of politics in revolutionary unions and on the 
Spanish Civil War. Opposing views on the latter seem to enter every debate among syndicalists. Next I 
review David Watson’s polemic, Beyond Bookchin, excerpts from which appeared in Fifth Estate and 
received comment in a DB82 review of Bookchin’s own polemical volume, Lifestyle Anarchism. The 
De Leonist Review’s updating of the the Socialist Industrial Union program of political syndicalism 
comes under heavy and very unfriendly fire in this issue. Somehow the struggle against revisionists 
brings out a sarcasm overload in both Irving Silvey and the DDEC. 


In the excerpt from the Barsamian interview, taken from Z Magazine, Noam Chomsky answers critics of 
his article “You Say You Want a Devolution?” Next, as one of those critics (See the “Open Letter” in 
DB81), I reply in a short article. We also publish an interesting article by Raze the Walls on prisons and 
their purpose. To reach Raze the Walls, write to them at P.O. Box 720418, Orlando, FL 32872. The De 
Leonist Study Course, reviewed next could be useful for individual study and as a textbook for a study 
class. As always we end with a couple of pages of notes, announcements, and short reviews. 


BULLETIN MATTERS 
Finances 
Although both contributions and receipts from subscriptions are down, we have had a successful two 


months by DB standards. We are still in the black according to the bank statement, which I turn to for a 


reality check when things get out of hand in DB’s accounting department. According to the bank our 
(To page 16) 
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Dear Discussion Bulletin 


If | may I would like to reply to the main points made by Jeff Stein in DB#80. Firstly, it was 
not my intention in my earlier letter (DB#79) to ‘caricature’ the anarcho-syndicalist position; if 
I did so I apologise. Since space is often limited in joumals such as your own, | felt it only 
appropriate to try and make my points in as short a space as possible; perhaps my brevity was 
the cause of the problem? Sadly however, given the objection, Jeff did not stop himself from in 
tum caricaturing ‘anarchists like WSM’. We do not, nor did we ever, put forward a position 
that advocated that unions should be controlled by a ‘political minority’. Rather, we have 
spent a fair proportion of our political time and effort trying to do the opposite. 


Jeff says that | am wrong to accuse anarcho-syndicalists of wanting to set up ‘apolitical’ 
unions; rather he says, they want to set up ‘anti-political unions’. To my mind he is not helping 
his position with such a clarification. How can an anarcho-syndicalist union be ‘anti- 
political’? An anarcho-syndicalist union is a political organisation, and more importantly it has 
a political objective: the creation of libertarian communism or anarchism. To my mind, saying 
that you are anti-political is like saying you are ‘anti-gravity’. How can you be. What does he 
mean? Perhaps he could clarify. 


Our use of the term ‘a-political’ was not intended as abuse. It would seem, within the 
limitations of a single word, to describe much about the a/titude of anarcho-syndicalists 
towards some of the important questions that arise when a fundamental change in society is 
being proposed. Such questions must be addressed, and resolved, for such a change to be 
successfully carried through. These questions (about the role of anarcho-syndicalism, about 
the position it holds within a broader revolutionary movement, and about how it should 
maintain its libertarian politics in a revolutionary situation) are all political questions that 
cannot be ignored - either in theory or in practice. Simply saying one iy or one wants fo be 
‘anti-political’ is hardly a solution. One may ignore the issue, but they will not ignore you - as 
Spain shows. 


The issue of ‘politics and anarcho-syndicalism’ should be examined in relation to the Spanish 
revolution because Spain was an enormously positive achievement in the first place, but also 
because it was, despite this, a defeat. No one needs reminding, I’m sure, that the issues of 
Spanish revolution could quite likely reoccur at some future date. We should, in as much as 
we can, leam as much as about this important episode in libertarian history (without tearing 
one another's eyes out, let me hasten to). 


I accept the point that Jeff made about there being a ‘reformist wing’ within the CNT in Spain 
during the Civil War and before; and that this, and other issues, must also be bome in mind to 
explain the entry of anarchists into the Goverment. That is fine. But important issues of 
politics should not be lost from the debate either: how democratic was the CNT (from an 
anarchist point of view) as it fought the revolution? How did such a lapse of political direction 
as the entry of anarchist ministers into Government so easily come to pass. Why didn’t the 
rank and file of the CNT not seriously object or, if they did, how and why was their view over- 
ridden. It is well known, and I think it is fairly well accepted, that the rank and file of the CNT 
was far in advance of its CNT ‘leadership’ (does such terminology apply?) during the May 
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Days in 1937. Yet, despite this, it was thoroughly shafted. Why, is still valid question to ask. 


There are many issue that could be discussed in relation to Spain, as we all well know. 
However in a general sense, it seems to me, that the words of Jose Periats, the anarchist 
historian aligned with the CNT are more than pertinent still. In Anarchists in the Spanish 
Revolution he says: 

‘In their writing, many anarchists conceived of a miraculous solution to the problems 
of revolution. We fell easily into this trap in Spain. We believed that once the dog is 
dead, the rabies is over. We proclaimed a full-blown revolution without worrying 
about the many complex problems that revolution brings with it...’ 

Yours in solidarity aoa, Do 
Intemational Secretary 
(Kevin Doyle) 


Beyond Reason: A Review of David Watson’s Beyond Bookchin 


Beyond Bookchin: Preface for a Future Social Ecology by David Watson, published by Black 
and Red, PO Box 02374, Detroit, MI 48202 and Automedia, PO Box 568 Williamsburgh Sta, 
Brooklyn, NY 11211, 1996, 249 pages, $7.95 postpaid from Fifth Estate, 4632 Second Ave., 
Detroit, MI 48201. 


In an introductory note David Watson explains that this book grew out of an article he was 
writing on Bookchin for Fifth Estate. “Because of my desire to do justice to Murray Bookchin’s 
social ecology, I let the text find its own length....even when the subject of my critique, in the 
midst of my writing, published a harsh polemic against Fifth Estate and others. (Social 
Anarchism or Lifestyle Anarchism: An Unbridgeable Chasm reviewed in DB82) 


Until quite recently Watson, who also writes for Fifth Estate under the name George Bradford , 
felt quite close to Bookchin ideologically, close enough for telephone conversations as recently 
as 1994 when Bookchin was preparing to write his “harsh polemic.” Watson’s initial sympathy 
with Bookchin’s social ecology evaporated, he tells us, as he was writing this book. During ihe 
process he became aware of “Bookchin’s recent regression to ideological sclerosis.” “The 
result has been that ...this notion of an ecological politics grounded in social critique...has 
fossilized into dogma.” 


In support of thts and other criticisms, Watson presents an accumulation of charges he regards as 
sufficient to convict Bookchin of conduct unbecoming a social ecologist. Watson’s indictment 
and supporting evidence are contained in eight chapters: 1. “Social Ecology at an Impasse,” 
which damns Bookchin and his social ecology with some faint praise; 2. “Of Human Hubris and 
Cricket Dreams,” which blames what Watson sees as the deterioration of the social ecology 
movement on Bookchin’s errors, contradictions, and unpleasant bullying personality; 3. “The 
Wolf’s Point of View,” which questions Bookchin’s insistence that social ecology can be rooted 
in rationality and oriented toward humanity, whose role whose role in primitive society as 
protector of the natural world can --in a new non-capitalist social order--be reclaimed. Watson 
reserves some of his harshest words for Bookchin’s rejection of the mysticism many Fifth Estate 
writers attach to nature and the primitive world. 
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4. “Progress and Other Mirages,” as the title suggests, attacks Bookchin for “his increasingly 
vituperative defense of history, civilization, and progress,” major evidence, which convicts 
Bookchin of deviation from true ecology as Watson sees it. Much of this chapter deals with such 
aspects of civilization as carpet bombing in Vietnam and the fruits of progress now being 
enjoyed by Amazonian Indians--among other unfortunate recipients. In 5. “Social Ecologist as 
Technocrat” Watson attacks Bookchin’s belief-—consistent with that of most of us who can 
visualize a revolutionary outcome to society’s present predicament--that humanity can halt 
ecological destruction by ending capitalism and the growth compulsion that drives it. Watson 
presents no alternative solution, at least none is stated. In fact he seems to argue that we humans 
are so hardwired to technology that we can’t free ourselves. He simply denies the possibility of 
our realizing Bookchin’s vision of a technology at the service of both humanity and nature and 
calls on us--in two rather fuzzy paragraphs that end the chapter--to “start[ }from an authentically 
dialectical understanding that reorients life around perennial, classic and aboriginal 
manifestations of wisdom we have yet to address fully.... Revolution will be a kind of return.” 


6. “Bookchin’s Civitas: from Here to There” is a well written and convincing critique of 
Libertarian Municipalism; and 7. “On Dreams of Reason and Unbridgeable Chasms” 
concentrates on Watson’s resentment about the book that may have elicited the bitter tone with 
which he writes of it. 8. “Social Ecology and Its Discontents” continues the quarrel with 
Bookchin’s dismissal of the Watson and his allies’ preoccupation with native Americans as 
romanticism. It also offers us a clearer understanding of what Watson and the primitivists see 
“beyond Bookchin.” The mere existence of primitive peoples now and in the recent past: 

“ their lifeways, their histories remind us that other modes of being are possible.” {Watson’s 
italics] He ends the book agreeing with Bookchin on the need for a social ecology alternative 
but rejecting Bookchin’s construct--and I’m convinced any other, regardless of the source--that 
might provide a program that might rally people for a revolutionary change. 


In a back cover blurb headed “Progress and Other Mirages” the publishers assert that 

“Beyond Bookchin is the most comprehensive discussion to date of Murray Bookchin’s 

social ecology. But David Watson goes far beyond social ecology to explore new paths 

of thinking about radical politics. His visionary ecology challenges the mystique of 

progress and proposes a more holistic notion of reason both primal and modem, 

skeptical, and mythopoetic.” 
Here you see what seems to be the central source of Watson’s critique of Bookchin. It is rooted 
in what strikes me--as well as Bookchin--as a flight from rationality, “..a more holistic notion of 
reason....” In addition it appears to be a manifestation of a profound pessimism--note the title of 
the blurb above--brought about by the events political, economic, and environmental since the 
sixties. Whatever pleasure Watson and his anarchist New Left comrades took in the winding 
down of the Vietnam War has dissipated by the now. Unlike the thousands of rebels who left the 
field and made peace with the system, a few hard core rebels never surrendered. Fifth Estate's 
focus became the environment. This concern gradually translated itself into anti-industnalism, 
which in turn developed into a crusade against civilization. It is this line of thought that sees 
“progress” as a mirage, leads to “mythopoetic” reason, and to a paralysing pessimism about the 
future of the human and other species that inhabit Mother Earth 

--Frank Girard 


5 
DELEONIST POLITICAL GOVERNMENT ? ; 


We sincerely believed that our letter in DB71 was sufficient ammunition for putting the 
DeLeonist Society of Canada’s “political government” contribution to rest in the dumb 
idea trash can of history. Nevertheless, in almost issue after issue since DB71, the 
DeLeonist Society, like the Energizer bunny, kept going and going with its new idea, 

a powerless democratic political government for the people in “harmonious” 
conjunction with the democratic industrial union administration by the useful 
producers of a socialist society. 


Because the DeLeonist Society has a history of being fundamentalist, quoting Daniel 
DeLeon like scripture and damning the “degenerated” Socialist Labor Party of America 
as DeLeonist “revisionists”, it is not at all surprising that a libertarian socialist like the 
editor of the Discussion Bulletin would perceive the DeLeonist Society as possessing 
the one and only holy Ph.D. of DeLeonism. His comment on page 21, paragraph 3 of 
DB7 1 seems to indicate that, even though he doesn’t know what the DeLeonist Society 
is talking about, tt must be right Well, we find their so-called contribution to 
DeLeonism unacceptable. 


Briefly, for the record, the DeLeonist Society of Canada claims that after Daniel 
DeLeon’s death in 1914 the Socialist Labor Party changed its concept of the future 
socialist society by taking the vote away from the people and transferring it to those 
who were useful producers. They also point out, rightly or wrongly, that in DeLeon‘s 
time the critical social problems that afflict us today were not evident. The only issue in 
view at the turn of the century was capitalism, and the socialist industrial union 
administration would take care of it But the “moribund capitalism” of today has social 
issues that the socialist industrial union cannot resolve, allege the DeLeonist Society. 
When they say: “The critical question that confronts us, therefore, is not whether there 
are social issues demanding resolution, but the question of WHO in a Socialist 
Republic should determine social policy?”, they point to their political government by 
the people rather than the Socialist Labor Party's socialist industrial union 
administration by the useful producers. 


At this point we would like to say that in our first letter in DB71 we asked the 
DeLeonist Society (and the Industrial Union Party) why the socialist industrial 

union administration can't resolve these modern critical social problems? Obviously, 
if the socialist industrial union administration of useful producers can resolve these 
modern critical social problems, then “socialist” political government would be a 
waste of time. There never was an answer to our DB71 letter. 


Let us suppose for a moment that the socialist Industrial union can't solve these 
problems. Will the political government advocated by DeLeonist Society of Canada 
be able to do so? For sake of argument, we would like to invent a hypothetical 
situation after the revolution where a social problem arises and the socialist industrial 
union fails to resolve it and the political government kicks into action. 


Here it goes: Suppose there is a big city on a big lake. In this city on the shore of the 
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lake is a huge, sprawling factory. Before the revolution the city’s capitalist political 
government demanded that the factory's owner stop polluting the lake. And she did. 
But she used it as an excuse to freeze wages in her factory for a good many years, 
right up to the revolution, in fact. So after the revolution her ex-wage slaves, after an 
unanimous vote in their socialist industrial union administration there, dismantied all 
the anti-pollution equipment (worth tens of millions of dollars under capitalism) in 
their factory now and audaciously dumped it into the lake. Well, after that it didn’t 
take very long before the preachers, the professors and all the other political goody- 
goodies around there to start screaming “Stop the pollution!” When community 
activists started picketing the factory with signs that read “Stop polluting our lakelll”, 
the workers in there would yell out the windows “To hell with your lake.” Being an 
exceedingly despicable crew of incorrigible factory rats, they even hollered things 
like “and that goes for your speedboats and your goddam beach houses too,” 
especially so after their “harmonious” big city political government announced that 
the people of the city had voted to stop the pollution coming from the factory. A 
few days after that when the city’s picketers outside the factory (their signs now 
reading: “We have voted") saw these spiteful factory workers tossing their 
commodes into the lake, it wasn’t long before the news got out that another 
socialist industrial union vote (in vengeance?) meant that outhouses were going 
out over the lake “just like back at the shack down by the crick ‘cept we won't hafta 
move ‘em around and dig holes”. 


As you can see from the hypothetical scenario above, the socialist industrial union 
administration at this particular factory appears, it would seem, not “better qualified 
than society as a whole [political government] to resolve the many social issues” 
[pollution in this case] in the words of the DeLeonist Society of Canada from their 
position paper (see DB70). We think we have sufficiently shown how a socialist 
industrial union has hypothetically failed to resolve a social problem. We would like 
the DeLeonist Society of Canada (or anyone) to finish the story. What's going to 
happen next? 


Just finish the story please. Don't start by nit-picking at the contents of our article. 
Thank you. 


DDEC, PO Box 3744, Grand Rapids,MI 49501 


(From page 11) é ; : 
balance shrank by nearly $20, but then on other occasions corrections have given us pleasantly 


surprising bonuses. 


Contributions: Joseph Tupper $20; Mike Hogan $10; T.F. $10; Gene Rodriguez $4; Dave Stratman 
$12; Julian Prior $5; Doug Fuda $10; John Craven $3. Total $74. Thank you, comrades. 


BALANCE February 22, 1997 (per bank statement) 13.70 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions $ 74.00 
Subs and sales 103.00 


total $ 177.00 
(To page 22) 


AN SIU RE-VISTA'D 17 
Dear DB, 3-15-37 
This letter has two parts, each of which is separate, though 


connected by the scape af the discussian which sparked them, 


Fart One. 

Same issues aga, DB task pains to inspire a dialeque an the subject af 
the Sexialist Industrial Union (SIU) program. Frincipal cantributars to 
this dialegue have been myself and an anonymeus spokesman far the Deleonist 
Society of Canada who, for brevity’s sake, shall henceforth be referred ta 
by his acronym, Mr. Anoanysposok DeLecscan. 

During the course of the dialogue a certain amaunt of nonsense was 
leased on us by Mr. Ananyspock DeLeascan about the curative powers of 
“political democracy”. In strictly formal terms politics is a brokerage of 
Pewer applied ta the restriction of proprietary license. It is bern af the 
need of holders af exclusive title ta maintain an agency far securing their 
title against all ather claimants. When two conflicting claims to title 
are brought against a property, a politically adjudicated solution requires 
a third party to mediate the claims. A political structure consists of at 
least three parties, --two parties ta contest a claim, and a third party 
contracted by the twa contestants ta arbitrate between them. Conditional 
upen the arbitrator is his empzwerment by the claimants, which is 
accomplished by their surrender ta him of a portion of whatever equity they 
can lay claim ta in the power structure of their community. A simple 
drawing demonstrates this three-fold relationship: 


POLITICIAN 


é 
CLAIMANT — te LAIMANT 


(( property )) 
ee ee 

This is the nucleus of 'state’ power. Tr imagine that the nucleus is 
independent of its grass effects is ta ignore natural laws far more 
consequential than those af political manufacture. Da away with 
proprietary distinctions and the political mucleus falls ta bits. Though 
the above diagram can be expanded to include any number af claimants and 
arbitrators, the basic relations remain the same. 

A political campaign is the process af choosing an arbitratzr. 
Engaging in this precess invelves a commitment ta surrender a pertian of 
one’s persanal equity. The criteria for this is the possession of amcaunts 
of equity sufficient ta tender for the rewards returned by the process. 
Whereas, we are taught that political rights provide freedam far the 
individual, in actual fact the cost of thease rights is the surrender of a 
slice af individual freedam. 

Political agency in its mature form such as we are all familiar with 
is, of course, the '’State’. Its every act of civil enfarcement testifies 
ta its inherent duty ta establish and quard exclusiomary title toa property, 
regardless whether that property be a right of free speech or a share ina 
corporate entity. Natural lore tells us that the ’title’ mast essential ta 
us is title to the basic means of life. What confounds some of us who have 


is attention ta Mr. Anonyspook DeLlecnscan’s thecrizing is his unstated 
sumption that the SIU would, or could, be an agency that thwarts the 
tisfaction of secial needs. Nowhere in the SIU concept can Mr. DeLecscan 
point to a titular prowess enabling it ta function in that way. 

Anoanyspock confuses SIU administration with politica machinery, which 
alone is tonthed expressly far such purpose, Dansequent upon the lifting 
af all titular restrictions blocking access te the means af life, a 
political adjudicating agency is no lenger required. This is somewhat the 
basis on which Deleon and Marx would arque that state apparatus are 
irrelevant in Socialist saciety. 

& broader, slappier use of 'political’ refers ta any kind of 
management, regardless of the pracess invalved. It can be about how two 
people manage a personal relationship or any other shared experience, 
public or private. This is the unstructured version af the term that 
licenses its use in any way one damn well wants. For instance, in Chris 
Faatz’s letter about Cheamsky and anarchism, on page i4 of DER 81, Faatz 
provides descriptive phrases such as, "Chomsky’s politics", "political 
person", "depoliticized", "political rantlessness”, and "political 
interventian" as if he were engaged in a handball match requiring a ball, 
labelled ’pealitical’, to be bounced off as many walls as possible. What 
dees it mean to be a “political person"? Some might take it ta mean 
Troautious’, others may assume it means ‘polite’ or ‘'qracious’, others ’a 
charming liar’. Dees "depoliticized" mean the reverse? 

The term 'politicize’ may anly describe a polarization af attitudes 
within a ’body pelitic’, which is, itself, a phrase usually alluding ta a 
group of people gathered together for na reason other than toa share bady 
heat. A derivative term, ‘polity’, cammanly refers ta a gathering 
exhibiting some measure of social cohesion that has little ta da with a 
political process. 

Simply veting dees not make one a ’political person’. Vatina, in and 
of itself is mat a ’palitical’ act. Jurers voting in a cake baking 
cantest, for instance, or veting for guilt or inneacence in a criminal 
trial, lack the requisite commitment in either case tea surrender any 
portion of their persanal equity. ee ee ee 

Mr. Anonyspock DeLeascan obviously has a different perspective on the! 
subject. Rejecting DeLecn’s assertions regarding the benefits of a 
Socialist society administered by a working class united in ane great 
Serialist Industrial Union, Anonyspesk preferred ta view SIUism as socially 
divisive. So, aff ta the chopping block he trotted with DeLean’s concept. 
Then, whack! Having found what he considered the appropriate line of 
separation, dawn went his axe, with "secial policy" falling to ane side and 
"industrial policy" ta the other. Lest it be theught that his was a hasty 
act, let it be known, here, that it was mot easily decided upon. A 
considerable amcunt of artful craft was required in the manufacture af 
Ananyspoazk’s determination ta perform major surgery on DeLecnism. His 
persuasion tae such a course began with the discavery of an ambivalent reply 
in an SLP pamphlet to the question "Will there be free speech under 
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Sacialism?" The answer contained the four phrases, significantly 
highlighted by Mr. DeLeascan: "basic liberties and freedams"; "for the 
people's "a demmzrratic mastery of their lives"; "and toa suqgest". 


Attaching these ta three phrases from another part af the same pamphlet, 
"by the useful producers", "This precludes the existence of political 
gavernment", "each worker with a voice and a vote" and two other phrases 
alsa considered evidence fram Delean’s definition of Socialism, "...by the 
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people... and ",..cause...", gave Mr. DeLesscan what he wanted. 

Fram this congeries of phrases was developed a perceptian of the SIU 
which maved Ananysponk te charge that whereas the "workers" will be able tr: 
"vate", "the people” will be allowed merely te "suggest". Outraged by thie 
perceived abridgement af "the perople’s" power, he withdrew fram his 


vecabulary the riqht of the phrase, ‘the pecple’, ta continue its time warn 
role as a Socialist synonym for the workers’. Then, by dint «af an 
inordinate amount of ward wizardry and "demographic" acrobatics, he 


shifted a gonadly part af the preletariat from the ranks af “the workers" 
inta the ranks of "the pecple". Thus enhanced by the sudden infusion of 
newly minted members, "the people", with the hyphenising, ’'dash-it-all’ 
help af Mr. Ananyspack DeLeascan, grew inta "saociety-as-a-whole". Nat yet 
exhausted, even by this calassal stunt, Anonysposk, indefatigable as ever, 
threw before us a danhickey labeled, "active worker", parading up and dawn 
as a sub specie af "society-as-a-whole". A few lines later, through the 
expedient af that neat little literary device, the ’i.e.’, Mr. DeLeoscan 
transformed the SLF’s “useful praducers”" inte his very own " Work Force". 

Having thoroughly confused himself as te the meaning of the terms sa 
blithely scattered anan, Ananyspook proceeded ta 'reason’ that Socialism’s 
“work force” must be less than "seciety-as-a-whole". And since it cannot 
be denied that the phrase "active worker” carries the reverse connotation 
of ’inmactive worker’, and having equated “active worker" with “useful 
preducer", why then it was an easy step for him to equate "inactive worker" 
with "non-useful producer". But, in the circumstance, this was nat the 
mast ‘politic’ phrase. So, even as he strained to describe a Socialist 
status, Mr. DeLenscan’s weakness for capitalist euphemisms urged him tx 
substitute for "non-useful preaducer" such Capitalist exemplars as "retired 
workers" and "housewifes", When challenged by me on this issue (see DE 
73), Mr. DeLlenscan imagined he could scant by the dilemma he created fur 
himself, by further belaboring his already put upon version of Soarialist 
saciety, with yet another dichoatamy, a bifurcation based this time an an 
alleged distinctian between "individual" and "industrial praductian" (see 
DH 61). Whereas Mr. DeLeoscan had previously relied extensively an the 
dictionary, he avoided it in this instance as being, perhaps, of small 
camfort. Therefore, this new distinction he pretended ta find validated by 
the SLFP. But, if only he had read their naot-so-fine print, he would have 
found that the SLF deigns ta appraise serial production in that light. 
Scamper through SLF documentation as he wishes, the odds are against Mr. 
Ancanyspasak DeLerscan stumbling ever any programmatic representatian that 
either specifically, or atherwise, disqualifies any member af Sacialist 
society from SIU affiliation. The adds are that Mr. Anonyspoak DeLecscan 
will still descry the existence of full-fledged members of saciety wham he 
imagines to be excluded from the SIU as '’non-useful producers’, "inactive 
workers", “individual producers" or what-have-yous and, thus made voteless. 

To remedy this situatian, Ananyspock proposes that SIU and 'nan-SIu’ 
members af saciety address all "serial" issues tagether by political means. 
On the mther hand, “industrial” issues are ta be left salely ta the 
discretion of 'SIU members’. Thus, Mr. DeLeascan must needs arque far a 
continuation of political institutions to preserve the rights of all 
"disenfranchised" '’nan-SIU producers’, and ta arbitrate the "serial" 
problems he expects to arise in his brand af Secialism. But more about the 
quality af that later. 

It would be mice if the SLF were disposed tea clarify the cencept af 
the SIU. After all is said and done, however, and though there remain a 
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hast of lomse ends in the SLF’s insubstantial treatment of the SIU, there 
are alsa more than a few strands left hanging by Mr. DeLenscan. A matter 
which should be of great importance to such an ardent advocate of 
'demacracy’, but iqnared by him, is the fact that this plan of his still 
leaves ’SIU members’ with one more vate than ’noan-SIU members’. Sout 
members’ get ta vote an both industrial policy’ AND on ’sorial policy 
Whereas, ’noan-SIU members’ vate ONLY on ’social policy’. May mot this ee 
"the people as a whale” cause ta complain about a possible inequality in 
the precess? Will it not make for an unbalanced distribution of power? 
After all, two against one does seem a bit unfair. What is ta be dane? Or 
is this only anether minor fly in Mr. DeLeoscan’s cintment? Well, perhaps 
as in the past, the pelitical Farty in power may find its own answer to 
that ’insiqnificant’ little question. In exchanging Sacialism’s cry of 
"All power ta the SIU" for "All power to the Party", cur naive exponent of 
political government exposes himself ta the very same problem the Bolshevik 
Party early dealt with soon after the revelutican, when faced with 
victorious and triumphant Soviets Cccuncils) in contrel of the factary 
flocrs. Since this distraction ta the Farty’s political agenda was purged 
with such dispatch by Stalin, maybe Anenyspoack feels he has no reasen ta 
think more about it, if, indeed, he has thought about it at all. 

After having observed the collapse of the lengthy Fussian attempt at a 
political administration of ‘secial’ issues within an industrial saciety, it 
is bizarre, ta say the least, ta have it dished up with such panache by Mr. 
Anonyspock DeLeoscan. Fresumably, he will assert that the Bolshevik Farty 
needed tao assert itself in the beginning, since there was no strong 
industrial sector in existence at the time. But as industry developed we 
Saw na commitment on the part of the political hacks ta relinquish the 
industrial power it presumed tm exercise on behalf of the people. One 
feels like asking Mr. DeLecscan where he has been for half a century «ar 
more? 

This brings me ta a point which can only be answered by the editear «af 
DE. FPresumably you had, in DB 80, good reason for giving us a secend look 
at Ananyspook’s letter cancerning the Einstein essay, "Why Socialism", 
which essay appeared in DB 75 with Stephen Emery’s respense fram the SLF. 
Certainly, the question it addressed is of great moment. But it remains a 
matter for guess work why Mr. Ananyspook DeLeoscan’s response ta it should 
have been replayed. It was obvious by that time that his answer to the 
questian no longer bore repeating. Manifestly, the letter made a facile 
interpretation of Einstein’s essay in order to suggest intellectual 
sponsearship for Mr. Anonyspock DeLecscan’s implausible thesis, i.g6., a 
politically administered Socialist society. Despite the fact that this’ 
theary is a miniscule variation an the aft discredited theme af Sacial 
Demoerracy, perhaps your feeling is that further comment on it may yet 
preduce something af value. Of course, anything Einstein touched upan 
preduced samething, though one would wish it were something heftier than 
Ananyspack’s flimsy reformist fare. 

During Einstein’s lifetime the world saw the rise of Social Democracy 
in response to working class expectations which over-ran boundaries 
established by market forces. Otherwise known as ’welfare estates’ and 
sometimes labeled ’Secialist’ by many who know, of shauld know, better, 
social democratic natians broadened State power ta safeguard the market 
against any pessible FPreletarian exuberance, Frior toa WWI, the bourqecisie 
made able use of social democratic ploys to widen its base af operatians 
and lift the rate of exploitation while moving on a broad field of social 
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legislatican. In further refinement, sacial demacratic governments, 
inclusive of the so-called ’coammunist-bleac’ ceountries, held out tea 
politically competing groups promises of security through sacial insurance 
Plans bound ta market priorities and employing various political pie- 
splitting procedures. Nevertheless, Einstein viewed neither the Soviet— 
bloc or the Western-bloc varieties af sacial justice as satisfactory 
exemplars for Socialism. In this respect, he left little far Anoanyspock ta 
garner in defense af his pragram. 

While mining his essay for affirmation of his 'plan’ toa guard 
Sacialist freedeams by political means, Ananysposk plainly failed ta note 
the legical implication of Einstein’s complaint, in obvious reference ta 
Seviet-bleac countries, that a "...far-reaching centralization of pelitical 
and economic power..." endangering individual integrity and justice 
Presented "...same extremely difficult secio-political problems: ". Note 
that ‘political’ is the major operative term. In Stephen Emery’s reply 
that a Socialist saciety was in moa need of the coercive presence af 
political institutions, at least one half af Einstein's equation was 
erased. Mr. DeLeaoscan claimed ta recagnize in Einstein, if manly fram his 
essay, a partisan of political qoavernment, per Se. In embracing him as 
such he tack little nate af Einstein’s evident frustration with the 
inability of politics to preserve the integrity af the individual. 
Unawares ta Einstein, his observations af "“Secia-political problems", for 
Which he, himself, could offer na political solutions, became, in effect, a 
powerful indictment af Anonyspock’s proposals. 

Mr. Anonyspock DeLecscan perpetrates a scam in cantending that the #* 
concerns af society can be dealt with by viewing them as either "“sacial” 
“industrial”. What is the realm af "Social" policy? Is it educatian, 
entertainment, housing, health, clothing, transportation, recreation, fad 
ey all of the above? If asked, "What are "industrial" issues?", the answer 
would have ta be, "Same as all of the above". Every ‘industrial’ decisian 
has ’soacial’ consequences, which has ’industrial’ cansequences, which has 
'social’ consequences, ad infinitum, and vice versa. This is the reality 
of cur lives. It is their consummate oneness that allows them te be 
politicized and ultimately bureaucratized, a result decried by Einstein in 
the essay lauded in DEB 80 by Anonyspook who, nevertheless, shies from its 
import. Why political power can’t be chained up within a wall labelled, 
‘social policy’ is because the wall is purely fictitious. To date, items 
of cancern raised by Mr. Anonyspock DeLeascan, what he calls "serial 
issues", are exclusively thease af industrial Capitalism’s manufacture, the 
results of individual capitalists responding ta the chaotic gyrations of 
the system. Observably, the propensity toa dichatemize which Mr. Anonyspoc 
suffers from is alse a habit endemic ta Capitalism, most motable in its 
practice af double bookkeeping as a way af hiding the seurce of profit. 
What, we wonder, is Mr. Ananyspoak DeLeascan hiding? 

Boiled dawn, the anly ’case’ mustered by Mr. Anonyspock DeLecscan for 
his "pivetal 'discovery’" is his shrunken exegetic af Stephen Emery’s 
opinion of Louis Moargan’s opinion about a way of life in Ancient Greece, 
with which neither were perscanally acquainted, except at a distance af 2500 
years. Antideatal ta any panegyric on Greek political life, is the 
follewing from 'The Power and the Wisdom’, 1965, by John L. Mckenzie, S.J. 
of Loyola University: 


"One of the mast remarkable traits af the Greeks was their 
ability ta cambine the finest political theary Cwhich, like mast 
thearetical thinking, they invented) with a nearly unsurpassed 
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lack of capacity for self-government. The Greeks invented democracy, 
beth the ward and the idea; and their histery is almost entirely 
a nistory af despatism interrupted by civil war." 


When all is said and dane, Mr. DeLeascan’s ’solutiaon’ is ta ramance 
the political act from its hoary attachment toa the ’ State’. Freed 
therefrom, Ananyspook then arques for its retention ta ensure Secialist 
society against those same wrongs political democracy was accomplice te 
under '’State’ auspices. In fact, the pragram they offer, hawever fuzzy in 
outline, accomplishes what all ’social democracies’ intend, i.e., the 
chopping up af the working class, piecemeal, ints arbitrarily conflicting 
constituencies, -"“housewifes", “retirees”, "unemployed", "employed", you 
name it, -se that the working class may then enjoy a theroaugh qaing over by 
any and all manipulators of the political process, with gavernment playing 
the role of chief pimp. The idea that political acts can be divorced from 
the institutions which give them force is a ‘ subject for even the least 
practiced cartoonist. Mr. Ancenyspock DeLecscan may never have the chutzpah 
tao identify his ’plan’ generically. Frankly, it dossn’t matter whether he 
ever acknowledges the social democratic paternity of his preagram; the 
yesemblance is all tam mbvicus. 

Finally, it is semething of a travesty for Mr. DeLeoscan to evoke 
Finstein in support of his illogical thesis of a politically fragmented 
Sacialist seciety. Ta use him sa is ta mock a life deveted ta what was a 
far cry from that which the program af Anonyspoack portends. He spent the 
last half of his career ceanvinced of the efficacy of a single unifying 
principle wherein the several disparate theories and laws of the casmas 
would came taqether and coalesce. The 20th century has seen few more 
tenacious in seeking a unification of the various laws of mature under a 
Single oaver-arching theory of the universe. In testimony ta his scientific 
acumen what better than to cbserve a like gqnal for Sarcialism? 


(Part Two will appear in a future issue) 
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[ Introductory Note: The March 1997 issue of Z Magazine contains Part One of David 
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Barsamian’s latest interview with Noam Chomsky, “Expanding the Floor of the Cage.” It was 
conducted after his return in December from a two-week visit to Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
Besides his thoughts on crime, prisons, the drug wars, and the media--all interesting and well 
informed, it includes observations about the anarchist and libertarian socialist milieu there along 
with some comparisons between the views of U.S. and South American adherents of this ’ 
revolutionary strand. Reproduced below are the final paragraphs, about one page of the six-page 
article. This portion replies to the reactions of many readers of his article inthe June 1996 
Progressive, “You Say You Want a Devolution?” Its thinking is substantially the same as that in 
Chomsky’s not-for-publication reply to the DB81 “Open Letter.” The title of the interview 


clearly refers to the portion printed below. ] 


Here’s another difference that struck me. There 
happens to be a very lively anarchist movement in 
Buenos Aires. I met with other. anarchist groups as 
far as northeast Brazil, where nobody even knew 
they existed. They showed up and we had discus- 
sions. They were sort of libertarian people, outside 
the Bolshevik left, whatever you call that, kind of 
anarchist to libertarian socialist. There was a lot of 
discussion about the question of minimizing the state. 
That’s the big neoliberal line. People there under- 
stand that they have to protect the state. Even if 
they’re anarchists who regard the state as totally ille- 
gitimate, as I do, they realize that it is necessary to 
protect the public arena, which means state power. 
The reason is, when you eliminate the public arena 
and the one institutional structure in which people 
can, to some extent, participate, namely the state, 
you're just handing over power to unaccountable pri- 
vate tyrannies that are much worse. So you protect 
the public arena, recognizing that it’s illegitimate in 
its current form, and that you ultimately want to 
eliminate it. That’s an idea that’s very hard for peo- 
ple up here to understand. 

I don’t know if you recall that in a previous inter- 
view with you I made some comment about how, in 
the current circumstances, devolution from the fed- 
eral government to the state level is disastrous. The 
federal government has all sorts of rotten things 
about it and is fundamentally illegitimate, but weak- 
ening federal power and moving things to the state 
level is just a disaster. At the state level even middle- 
sized businesses can control what happens. At the 
federal level only the big guys can push it around. 
That means, that if you take, say, aid for hungry 
children, to the extent that it exists, if it’s distributed 
through the federal system, you can resist business 


pressure to some extent. It can actually get to poor 
children. If you move it to the state level in block 
grants, it will end up in the hands of Raytheon and 
Fidelity—exactly what’s happening here in Massachu- 
setts. They have enough coercive power to force the 
fiscal structure of the state to accommodate to their 
needs, with things as simple as the threat of moving 
across the border. These are realities. But people 
here tend to be so doctrinaire. Obviously there are 
exceptions, but the tendencies here, both in elite cir- 
cles and on the left, are such. rigidity and doctrinaire 
inability to focus on complex issues that the left ends 
up removing itself from authentic social struggle and 
is caught up in its doctrinaire sectarianism. That's 
very much less true there. I think that’s parallel to 
the fact that it’s less true among elite circles. So just 
as you can talk openly there about the fact that Brazil 
and Argentina don’t really have a debt, that it’s a 
social construct, not an economic fact—they may not 
agree, but at least they understand what you’re talk- 
ing about—whereas here I think it would be ex- 
tremely hard to get the point across. Again, I don’t 
want to overdraw the lines. There are plenty of ex- 
ceptions. But the differences are noticeable, and I 
think the differences have to do with power. The 
more power and privilege you have, the less it’s nec- 
essary to think, because you can do what you want 
anyway. When power and privilege decline, willing- 
ness to think becomes part of survival. 


I know when excerpts from that interview we did 
were published in The Progressive, you got raked 
over the coals for this position. 


Exactly. When I talked to the anarchist group in Bue- 
nos Aires, we discussed this. Everybody basically 
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had the same recognition. There’s an interesting slo- 
gan that’s used. We didn’t mention this, but quite 
apart from the Workers Party and the urban unions, 
there’s also a very lively rural workers organization. 
Millions of workers have become organized into r- 
ral unions which are very rarely discussed. One of 
the slogans that they use which is relevant here, is 
that we should “expand the floor of the cage.” We 
know we’re in a cage. We know we’re trapped. 
We're going to expand the floor, meaning we will 
extend to the limits what the cage will allow. And we 
intend to destroy the cage. But not by attacking the 
cage when we’re vulnerable, so they'll murder us. 


That’s completely correct. You have to protect the 
cage when it’s under attack from even worse preda- 
tors from outside, like private power. And you have 
to expand the floor of the cage, recognizing that it’s 
a cage. These are all preliminaries to dismantling it. 
Unless people are willing to tolerate that level of 
complexity, they’re going to be of no use to people 
who are suffering and who need help, or, for that 
matter, to themselves. Z 


Part II of this interview will appear in a future issue of 
Z Magazine. 


(From Z Magazine, 18 Millfield Street, Woods Hole, MA 02543. U.S. one-year sub $26, Canada 


and Mexico $40, International $50.) 


Noam Chomsky and the Floor of Our Cage 


Using the cage metaphor, Noam Chomsky defends and develops the argument he advanced in 
Class Warfare and in the March 1996 Progressive article “You Say You Want a Devolution?:”-- 
the argument that anarchists and (presumable) other libertarian socialists should not support the 
movement of political power away from “big government,” (i.e. the national state) to state and 
local governments. His primary reason was that state governments are so vulnerable to the 
demands of capital that even relatively small businesses can intervene in their particular 
interests. The result will be to speed up the decline in the social wage like welfare, education, 
and such amenities as parks and libraries. At the same time the states are more likely to enact 
laws that will contribute to the decline in direct wages. 


It seems to me that Chomsky is dealing here with a non-issue so far as the audience for his 
argument goes. I don’t think any anarchist or libertarian socialists--or leftists, radicals and even 
liberals, for that matter--have ever advocated the devolvement of Federal power to the states or 
expected social change to come about through step-at-a-time devolution. Faced with the 
alternatives Chomsky seems to pose: 1) Keep control at the Federal level or 2) Assign control to 
the state level, nearly everyone who considers him/herself a socialist, anarchist, radical, leftist, or 
liberal would opt for the first choice, mainly because, like Chomsky, we can see an almost 
immediate social catastrophe for our class in terms of child nutrition, worker safety, education, 
and the economic welfare of both employed and unemployed working people. State and local 
governments have always been the stronghold of the most reactionary and mean-spirited 


elements of the ruling class. 


The problem lies in a rather different position Chomsky takes (one that is difficult to square 
with our consciences): that we should support Federal power. Just what does this position mean 
in terms of our activity? Although Chomsky doesn’t advocate it in the Progressive article, a 
logical course of action in the 1996 election would have been to oppose devolution by voting 
against the devolutionist Republican Party of Dole and the Contract for America and to vote for 
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Clinton and the Democrats. Voting for an alternative party like the Greens or not voting at all 
would have objectively aided the Republicans and devolution. Beyond this I fail to see any 
electoral activity that could have influenced events. As far as the effectiveness of this support 
goes, even before the election we saw the sort of resistance to devolution we could expect from 
Clinton when he signed the Welfare Reform Act supported by the majority of Democrats in 
Congress. 


The political choices Chomsky poses place us in an untenable position where we must takes 
sides in a dispute among our rulers over the speed at which they will drive our standard of living 
down to a third world level. Ignore for a moment Chomsky’s assumption that the cage itself 
protects people from predatory capital. Instead consider the changes in capitalism that began in 
earnest about 25 years ago and have speeded up exponentially in the past decade: Instant global 
communication and monetary transfers, very rapid transport of people and materials, new 
techniques in manufacturing and marketing -- all these make it possible for capita! to seek the 
most advantageous areas in which to operate. 


These changes exercise a downward force on wages, working conditions, and other aspects of 
our standard of living. The sheer number of the global reserve army of labor--one billion un- and 
under-employed workers--produces the contracting floor of the cage as nations compete to hire 
out their slaves. One wmiter properly described U.S. workers as engaged in a “race to the 
bottom.” Assuming that the floor of the cage is the quality of life that capital has established for 
our class, can anyone see a place where expanding the floor is on the agenda? 


Now let’s consider the cage as protector. In my mind’s eye it is suspended in the ocean with 
great white sharks banging it with their snouts. The cage, our Federal government, was 
constructed by the contending capitalist forces to provide an arena to settle their differences and 
agree on policies for handling us slaves, not to protect us --although a good deal of their 
propaganda goes toward convincing us of that. Whether the cage is a big strong Federal cage or 
smajler and weaker state cages, the decisions about the floor of the cage will be made by capital. 


Unfortunately Chomsky along with social democrats and the Leninist remnant view the 1933-70 
improvements in the standard of living as victories won by the people in a democratic struggle 
within the Federal state. It is precisely this view of reform that stands at the root of the 
century-old division in the ranks of capital's opponents. It’s not just whether incremental 
reforms will lead to the revolutionary millennium; the question 1s whether the reforms serve any 
purpose except the needs of capital as its economic, academic, and political advisors and 
consultants view them. 


Nothing, in my estimation, supports our contention about the purpose and the effect of reforms 
than the response of capital to its globalization. Worldwide we can see the cage contracting -- 
“democratically” in countries that have adopted democracy as a control measure like Sweden, 
the U.S., France, Britain; undemocratically in most of the third world like Nigeria, Iran, 
Columbia, Mexico, Burma, and Indonesia. 


Central to Chomsky’s argument for resisting devolution is his point that our class does not have 
revolution on its agenda, that the best we can hope to do now is to contest the size of the cage’s 
floor. But unlike most of his fellow writers in radical journals, Chomsky hasn’t given up on our 
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class. He accepts the obligation to do more than point out social ills and call for reforms. 
Writing of the possibility for social change he argues that “we’re a long way from that.” Then he 
goes on to make this point: “If slaves don’t realize that slavery is oppression, it doesn’t make 
much sense to ask them why they don’t live in a free society. They think they do. This is no 
joke.” 


I gather from this that Chomsky thinks as I and probably most DB readers do: that even though 
the revolution doesn’t seem to be on our class’s agenda now, they still have the potential to 
accomplish it. It is our task, then, to change the agenda. With that in mind doesn’t it seem 
reasonable that articles designed to warn us slaves about this or that danger to our welfare as the 
floor of the cage contracts should also devote some space to convincing the slaves that they are 
slaves but that they can emancipate themselves and build a better world? Instead most radical 
and leftwing writers try to convince us slaves that we are free citizens in a democracy and that 
we have only to use our political power to set capitalism mght. 


Let me conclude this with a note on Chomsky and the furor aroused by his “devolution” article. 
The anger and chagrin experienced by many DB readers--myself included--after reading the 
article came from a feeling of betrayal caused by what we read into the article. We tended to 
ignore the statements that support the revolutionary objective that he and we hold together. I 
suspect that Chomsky is too free a spirit to bind himself, as most of us have, to a hardwired set 
of revolutionary principles. For him supporting Federal power in the present circumstances is a 


practical decision--and “revolutionary principles” aren’t in it. 
--Frank Girard 


(From page 32) 
suppression under Lenin of striking workers in Petrograd, Kronstadt, and elsewhere. Two major 
appendices occupy nearly half the pamphlet: “Who Were the Various Parties” and “Trotsky’s 
Analysis of the Class Nature of the Stalin Regime.” Nineteen standard pages side-stapled, $4 
from Box 174, Montreal, Que. H3K 3BP, Canada. Use the address only and make out checks to 
Larry Gambone. 


World Socialist Review, Number 13, Spring 1997, comes to us after a long hiatus--like some 
other journals reviewed in this issue. The lead article, “Terminating the Class Struggle” by A.D., 
reviews an article, “After Work,” which Jeremy Rifkin wrote for the Utne Reader. The author 
cites some of the figures Rifkin gives in the article including an estimate by the International 
Metalworkers Federation in Geneva that “within thirty years as little as 2 percent of the world’s 
current labor force ‘will be needed to produce all the goods necessary for total demand.’” Then 
he goes on to comment as follows: “Rifkin displays in this article his characteristic talent for 
combining visionary prediction with short-sighted prescription,” noting that Rifkin writes of a 
global economy but tends to see solutions in the context of U.S. conditions and projects an 
egalitarian society without considering the role of capital. Other articles include “Billionaire 
Hardball” about baseball and working class reality, “ Get to Work, Slaves” on new techniques 
for “managing” the slaves, “Letters on Socialism” and more. Sixteen standard pages, $1 per 
copy -- $4 for a four-issue sub from World Socialist Party, P.O. Box 440247, Boston, MA 02144. 
--fg 


ALE THE WELLS! 
Seattle @ Florida @ Georgia © United Kingdom 
P.O. Box 720418 Orlando, Fl 32872 


Raze the Walls! sees imprisonment as the ultimate act of coercion perpetrated by the state. 
lt represents the most grievous infringement upon not only individual liberty but also the social fabric 
within which we all live. The concept of caging human beings in response to a externally determined 
‘crime" is at best barbaric. This tactic, born of religious reformers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, has exploded into a billion dollar industry; one of the fastest growing sectors of the 
capitalist economy today. 


To understand why Raze the Walls! is against imprisonment in general, first seriously ask 
yourself if you would deem it necessary for yourself to be locked away for the betterment of society. 
Most people would not submit to such a fate, but we tum a blind eye to the system which sacrifices 
others to the prison industry. On the outside prisons are seen as a place to contain the "parasites" 
of socieiy. So, society is cor:tent to accept the ruling class's judgement of these "undesirables" and 
to cage these people, classify them as “evil” and stigmatize them with words like "felon", "ex-con" and 
so on. 


Raze the Walls!, however, encourages people to question this way of thinking. We see the 
agenda behind the prison system to be one controlled by the ruling class for its own interests. 
Prisons act to expand the profits of capitalists, cement social! control and to further divide the working 
class. Imprisonment in the U.S. is steadily increasing with many more prisons being built. America. 
the foremost of the western capitalist nations, also has the largest number, and percentage of 
population, of people imprisoned. This growth in the prison industry coincides with expancing 
privatization and skyrocketing profits. Paid entitlements per prisoner, cheap labor and governmen: 
subsidies are several ways that prisons maximize profit. This scheme has helped to make the prison 
industry one of the fastest growing sectors of the economy. 


Prisons act as agents of social control by removing from society those deemed to be engagec 
in activities that are contrary to the interests of the state or the ruling class. Most "crimes" are simply 
acts which will not be tolerated by those who control this society. Thus, prisons become housing 
units for those who act in ways contrary to these interests. "Crime" is conceived of as behavior 
which is anti-social or detrimental to the community, but this definition is only one of convenience 
for the ruling class. "Crime and punishment" are the methods through which the ruling class 
maintain the status quo. Increasingly, prisons are used to disrupt meaningful movements for politica! 
change, while having little effect in decreasing economic and drug related crime. 


Over 80% of all crime in the U.S. is either economic or narcotics related. These are 
problems which are directly traced to capitalism and social inequity, along with governmen: 
intervention and the "War on Drugs". The economic realities of modern post-industrial capitalism 
are plain to see everywhere. Declining wages, increasing dead end jobs, welfare cutbacks, rising 
profits for corporations; these are all symptoms of a unequal system perpetuating itself. 


na 


That people tum to theft and other related "crimes" is really not surprising. And this type 
of activity leads to more serious, and deadly consequences. If someone is set on stealing something. 
either out of necessity or for status, and the penalty for being caught is severe: are they likely to put 
much value on the life of the person they are stealing from? The already devalued life of the victira 
is devalued even further. This helps in explaining the rise in violent crime and murder rates. 


The use of narcotics is also closely linked to economics, as well as race; especially when 
examining the incarceration rates for certain drugs. Discounting the fact that’ the U.S. government 
has in the past and does presently participate in and coordinate much of the illegal drug trade in this 
hemisphere, we can still see that illegal drugs are used to incriminate and imprison disproportionate 
amounts of minorities and poor people. Drugs which are more prevalent amongst the poor; such 
as crack cocaine and marijuana, have higher incarceration rates and stiffer sentences than drugs 
typically used by those in the middle and upper classes; i.e. powder cocaine and heroin, despite 
parallel figures concerning frequency of use. 


In society there are those who control the means to produce and distribute the goods and 
services we use in society and those who work to create the goods and services for the owners. The 
ruling class are those who strive to maintain their monopoly of social wealth at the expense of the 
working class. The use of imprisonment to divide the working class is another function of the 
"criminal justice" system. People incarcerated for economic crimes are seen as morally corrupt by 
those who control the wealth in society, and this skewed concept of interests is mimicked by the 
producing class. Prisoners and former prisoners are shunned by most of us as depraved individuals 
who have harmed society, when in fact most "criminals" have worked to achieve the same goals as 
those established for society (wealth, power, etc.) but by using different means. The continued 
division of the working class ensures the continued dominance of the ruling class and capitalist social 
relations in general. 


That the "criminal justice" system is racist hardly needs to be mentioned as it is so glaringly 
obvious. African-Americans, only 11% of the total U.S. population, comprise over 60% of the tota! 
prison population. They also represent over 40% of the all the Death Row inmates in America. The 
new “crime bill and other "tough on crime" policies like the "three strikes" program represent little 
more than an escalation of this war on minorities and the poor. It is this ever expanding assault that 


has led some people to refer to the "War on Drugs" as a genocidal policy, and with good reason. 


But beyond these facts of imprisonment in America, we must address the fundamental issue 
of imprisonment as a valid means of maintaining the status quo. It is in this capacity that is fails 
miserably short. Peter Kropotkin wrote over a century ago: "Prisons are the universities of crime’. 
These words have taken on a new meaning as we rejoice over the building of new prisons and are 
continually bombarded by tv shows that glorify the state and its human zoos. What gvod does 
imprisonment do? Crime still rises, violence still abounds. In many cases one time offenders or 
otherwise socially adjusted persons introduced into the prison environment turn into lifetime criminals 
as a result of their experiences; they have gained their diplomas. The term "Corrections" means 
anything but, it has always been that way. 


So, what should be done instead? If over 80% of all crime is economic, how can we prevent 
it? What about non-economic crime or random violence? How should a sociely deal with criminally 
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insane or socially mal-adjusted persons without recourse to prisons? Raze the Walls! can't pretend 
to have all ithe answers, but we know there are alternatives. 


First of all, any significant change in the way we as a society deal with crime will have io 
begin with changes in not only the organization of society, but must necessarily be the produci of 
rationalized economics set up for the benefit of all. This radical restructuring of society and methods 
of production and consumption will both precipitate and be the result of changing consciousness 
among people. The process of this development of consciousness must include a re-examination and 
re-definition of "crime", in accordance with the emerging culture of revolution. 


What will this attempt to go beyond "crime", and the subsequent imprisonment it means to 
us, include? We can only speculate. Raze the Walls! believes that in a truly revolutionary sense it 
will exclude most of what is now called crime, by the law, as the economic motives for much of it 
will have been removed. With equal access to socially produced wealth, the reasons for economically 
motivated crime will cease to exist. 


A complete revolutionary change in economics and social relations is not sufficient to deal 
with all the possible types of offenses that can be perpetrated by people towards each other, though. 
One can argue that there will always be social misfits and others who murder and rape for the sheer 
joy of the act; that society will always have to deal with these persons and that caging them is the 
only solution. This is a narrow interpretation which discounts the role of social forces in the 
development of the individual, though. 


Dealing with this situation depends upon the treatment of "criminally insane" persons in a 
society. Presently, most people we classify as criminally insane are left to themselves. They are 
either shuffled from "mental health” hospital to hospital or are totally ignored and try to fend for 
themselves, as we all do, in the present "social" world. That they can't handle this treatment by 
society is not surprising. We are all alienated by our lack of social relations or our status within 
capitalist consumer society. These "insane" persons are merely more prone to violent anti-social 
behavior than the most of us. So, we deal with them by ignoring them, until they lash out and 
commit the horrible serial killings, etc. that they are known for. We fail to see, though, that the root 
of the problem is not the individual but the way we as a society treat her/him. In a radically different 
society that nurtures the basic social bonds that we ell need, we will be well equipped to deal with 
the occurrence of such cases of "criminal insanity." 


Throughout this essay we have attempted to outline the ideas behind and eventual objectives 
of Raze the Walls!. We are an anarchist based network of free world people and prisoners struggling 
to effect real change in our society. We believe in the ultimate abolition of prisons and the 
destruction of the present capitalist system which has established the skewed conceptions of justice 
and freedom which we are working against. Our prisoner support and prison abolition work is one 
part of the continuing struggle of the oppressed for our liberation; this we are well aware of. We 
welcome the opportunity to work with, and encourage participation in, other groups engaged in 
similar prison based projects, as well as in other sectors of the movement overall. Raze the Walls! 
is firmly committed to the anarchist ideals of mutual aid and voluntary cooperation and will maintain 
these criteria in all of our relations. 


<<< 
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DELEONIST STUDY COURSE, No date (1997), no publisher or author given: 82 standard pages, 
three hole binder, Available from the New Union Party, 2309 Nicollet Ave. #102, Minneapolis, MN 
55404, postpaid for a $4.50 donation, 


The lack of author/publisher information on the study course reflects the non-organizational source of 
this edition. Typically a “study course” would present the principles of a political group and would be 
loaded with information on the group and its authors. The present condition of DeLeonism, with the 
most active elements of the persuasion alienated from the mother-of-us-all, the Socialist Labor Party 
(SLP), and none of them with the resources to prepare and publish a work of this nature, created the 
situation where the task became an individual effort. 


From a brief note on the title page we learn something about the origins of the book: “This study course 
is the work of many dedicated DeLeonists past and present. Originally published by the Socialist Labor 
Party, the edition from which much of the course was taken was largely the work of Eric Hass, editor of 
the party’s Weekly People. We dedicate this new and revised edition to the memory of Eric Hass.” 
From the introduction we learn that although many socialists have contributed their thinking to the 
movement, the course “will concentrate on Daniel De Leon in particular because he laid out a plan for 
workplace democracy...” The course is intended to examine the three fundamental Marxian principles 
that form the basis of Scientific Socialism --The Materialist Conception of History, The Class Struggle, 
and The Law of Value -- with sufficient depth to give the reader a basic understanding of the problems 
we face under capitalism.” The DeLeonist element in the course is the plan for organizing society along 
socialist industrial union lines. 


The new study course generally follows the plan of the SLP’s Zhe Science of Socialism published in 
1965 and based on earlier study class guides and outlines. It has been out of print since the 1970s. 
Besides a new title and introduction it differs from the 1965 publication by the inclusion of “The 
Declaration of Economic Independence for the American Working Class” and much of the Industrial 
Union Party’s material--including charts--that they developed two or three years ago to update the 
standard socialist industrial union program. 


While retaining the basic organization of the old course into the “three fundamental principles” noted 
above, the new course increases the 18 chapters to 20 and rearranges them. J don’t want to give the 
impression that most of this is just a reprint of the 1965 course. It isn’t. The chapters have been largely 
rewritten with considerable dated material eliminated along with much of the wordy and deadening 
style many of us came to associate with “Petersenist” DeLeonism. A new chapter briefly examines the 
contemporary “left” movement; and another considers in some depth the way the capitalist class divides 
up surplus value. 


I have a few reservations: I think calling it “DeLeonist” may limit interest in it; in fact the term 
DeLeonist, like Marxist, is hard to define and smacks of an appeal to authority. Also, the chapter on 
inflation could have used some more recent sources and examples. But these are minor quibbles. The 
important thing is that English speaking workers now have available a concise well written introduction 
to the strand of non-market libertarian socialism--socialist industrial unionism or political 
syndicalism--associated with Daniel De Leon. 

--Frank Girard 
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NOTES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, AND SHORT REVIEWS 


Laurens Otter recently wrote saying that John Spritzler, whose DB82 letter faults him for 
misquoting David Stratman, was under the mistaken impression that Otter was discussing David 
Stratman’s book. Rather, Otter points out, he was wnting about statements about Marcuse and 
the British NUM he found in Stratman’s DB79 letter. He adds that he is at a loss to understand 
Stratman’s resentment at a review of the book which was generally favorable and which 
compared it in some respects to Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid. 


Neil Fettes, 1001, 505-6th Street, S.W., Calgary AB, T2P 1X5 Canada is seeking contact with 

other DB readers in Canada or northwestern USA. He is interested in council communist ideas 

as well as discussions on resistance to work and alternative forms of class struggle. 
nfettes@freenet.calgary.ab.ca 


Temp Slave Work! Work! is still being published. Number 10 contains 54 pages in the same 8 
1.2 by 7 inch format as the DB. It continues to concentrate on articles by temporary workers 
about their workplace lives. As you might expect, it is rather heavy on the clerical/secretarial 
side of temping and light on industrial, factory rat temping. Good graphics and interesting 
reading. Three dollars, $5 for a two issue sub from Keffo, PO Box 8284, Madison, WI 53708. 


The State Adversary is a New Zealand anarchist journal published by the Anarchist Alliance of 
*oreero2. Tae DB received Number 27, Winter 1996, and Number 28, Summer 1997. From 
ihese Twentv-page issues it is clear that anarchism is alive and well in New Zealand and 
confronted by the same issues that concern workers in the northern hemisphere. Articles 
describe the clear cutting of native New Zealand forests, unemployment and the government’s 
solutions, Nigeria, the oppression of native peoples, and anarchism and the family. Evidence of 
a widespread movement includes an advertisement for a conference, an anarchist publishing 
house, and a bookshop. Also interesting is the evidence of differences of opinion within the 
movement reflected in articles and letters in TSA. One page long letter commented on what the 
writer regarded as the journal’s drift from a class orientation to the advocacy of reformist 
solutions. Others debated the question of voting. Two articles, “Against Revolution: Those 
Who Talk about Revolution Are Part of the Counter Revolution” and “Structureless 
Organisation: A Dead End for Anarchists” suggest a lively and contentious movement. $10 fora 
four-issue sub (no price given for non-New Zealand subs) from The State Adversary, PO Box 
9263, Te Aro, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Wildcat, issue 18, Summer 1996 reached the DB recently. Like so many journals in our political 
sector it is published irregularly, probably a reflection of a typical lack of both editorial and 
financial support. Number 17 carried a 1994 date. But as an editorial “non apology” modestly 
noted, “We like to feel that what we lack in quantity of issues, we make up in quality of 
analysis.” And with some reluctance, I’m inclined to agree. Certainly the 20-page lead article, 
“Yugoslavia: From Wage Cuts to War,” which explains the nationalistic dissolution of 
Yugoslavia as a result of class struggle rather than foreign intrigue supports their opinion of 
themselves. Wildcat argues that the struggle was initiated by the Yugoslav ruling class in the 
various republics against a proletariat fighting for its life against the austerity measures imposed 
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by the central and state governments with the connivance of the “domesticated” union 
movement. The breakup began as political bosses of various states sensed the opportunities 
inherent in political independence, beginning with Slovenia. “Unmasking the Zapatistas,” an 
article “without any Zapatista communiques or interviews with subcommandante Marcos” sees 
the rebellion in Chiapas as reflecting the need of Mexican and global capitalism to destroy the 
region’s backward “semi-feudal” ranchero economy so that Chiapas can be opened to global 
exploitation. Wildcat’s reply to a four-page article, “Against Prisons,” by prison abolitionist (and 
anarchist) Catherine Baker faults Baker for her “moralism,” and mistaken ideas about the need 
for law. Wildcat presents what it regards as a class struggle position on justice, arguing a 
distinction between anti-social crime--mugging and the like--and “social crime, proletarian 
reappropriation in all its forms.” In other articles Wildcat discusses the new world order, the 
Oklahoma City bombing, the Boeing strike, and the conversion of the publishers from Marxism 
to primitivism announced in its issue 17. Wildcat can be bought for L2 or $4 from BM CAT, 
London, WC1N 3XX England or from R. Tate, 1224 Broadway, #108, Burlingame, CA 94010. 
Do not mention Wildcat in the address. 


1917: The Russian Revolution in Myth and Reality by Laurens Otter seems to be intended as an 
anarchist take on the October revolution. Countering what he regards as the myth that the prime 
mover of the October revolution was the Bolshevik party, the author emphasizes the role of the 
Soviets in initiating the Petrograd insurrection. In his answer to a letter in which I noted the role 
most histones give to a meeting of the Bolshevik Central Committee in making the decision, 
Otter pointed to the divisions among the Bolsheviks at the time. Commenting on Trotsky’s 
assertion in defense of Lenin’s actions after the seizure of power that “a river of blood separates 
the party of Lenin from the party of Stalin,” Otter argues that “There was an earlier ‘river of 
blood’ separating the soviets of 1917 from those of 1923.” In subsequent pages he recounts the 
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